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We  who  dwell  in  rocky  New  England  tend  to  take  our  familiar  stone  walls  for 
granted.  We  see  them  every  day,  year  after  year.  But  how  they  were  built  and 
why,  by  whom  and  when?  Our  hill  towns  were  not  always  forested,  but  were 
thriving  agricultural  communities  in  1840  when  farming  in  New  England  began 
to  decline.  Due  to  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  east  and  the  opening  of  rich 
midwest  lands,  much  farmland  was  abandoned  and  returned  to  forest.  The 
agricultural  period  left  its  mark  on  our  land  today.  You  cannot  walk  in  any 
direction  without  crossing  a  stonewall.  These  walls  were  raised  by  the  toil  of 
local  farmers  fighting  our  stony  soils  and  nearly  all  were  built  between  1735-1840 
and  most  between  1750  and  1800. 

Stone  walls  served  as  property  boundaries,  and  to  fence  in  cattle  or  keep  them 
out  of  ploughed  fields.  Most  importantly  the  farmer  used  them  to  dump  the 
stones  he  constantly  ploughed  up  from  his  fields.  Those  stones  small  enough  to 
be  hauled  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  but  too  big  to  lift  were  placed  at  the  base  of  the  wall; 
while  the  lighter  ones  were  placed  on  top.  A  farmer  could  not  haul  stones  very 
far  so  his  fields  were  often  small.  The  longest  and  straightest  stone  walls  are 
along  roads  and  property  boundaries.  It's  hard  to  grasp  the  amount  of  work 
involved  in  wall  building.  If  a  man  and  pair  of  oxen  could  make  1  rod  (approx.  17 
feet)  of  wall  per  day,  and  if  he  spent  one  month  a  year  on  walls  alone,  he  could 
build  510  feet  of  wall  in  a  year.  A  one  acre  field  would  require  12.6  rods  (approx. 
210  feet).  He  could  not  possibly  devote  more  than  thirty  days  a  year  to  wall 
building,  as  he  had  many  other  chores  demanding  his  time  and  energy.  Clearing 
land,  building,  planting,  harvesting,  mowing,  livestock,  selling  produce,  cutting 
and  hauling  firewood,  and  breaking  out  roads  in  winter  are  merely  a  few  of  his 
many  projects.  After  175-225  years  our  walls  still  stand  solid  in  many  places, 
deserving  our  respect  and  care.  Knowing  all  this  we  now  "see"  them  with  awe 
and  affection  as  we  walk  along  beside  them. 

(Information  taken  with  permission  from  the  Fisher  Museum,  Harvard  Forest, 
Petersham,  Massachusetts.) 
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The  Keystone  Arch  Bridges 


by  Bernard  Drew 


ofHousatonic 


The  Stone  Walls  editorial  board  was 
originally  reminded  of  the  existence  of 
these  historic  stone  arch  bridges  in 
December,  1976,  when  we  received  a 
letter  from  Carl  Libardi  of  Chester.  He 
wrote:  "The  original  twin-rail,  single 
track  road  bed  of  the  old  Boston  &  Albany 
railroad  between  Chester  and  Middle- 
field  stations  had  several  narrow  cuts 
through  solid  ledge,  in  only  one  four-mile 
stretch.  Because  the  road  bed  was  cleverly 
mapped  out  by  skillful  engineers  and 
surveyors  to  run  in  a  straight  line  a  few 
degrees  west  of  true  north-west  and  at 
the  time  maintaining  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  grade,  it  became  necessary  to 
ford  the  west  branch  of  the  Westfield 
River,  with  all  its  erratic  windings,  at 
four  separate  locations.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  several  hundred 
imported  Russian  laborers  who  construc- 
ted four  massive,  double-arched  stone 
bridges  complete  with  ingeniously  posi- 
tioned keystones.  These  bridges,  built 
in  1838,  exactly  138  years  ago,  are  still 
intact.  They  have  withstood  nearly  a 
century  and  half  of  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments plus  many  devastating  floods, 
totally  unattended  and  are  currently  in 
excellent  condition.  They  are  truly  a  silent 


monument  to  the  workmanship  of  those 
early  builders." 

Mr.  Libardi's  letter,  written  before  the 
current  wave  of  vandalism,  intrigued  us 
greatly.  Lethargy  somehow  kept  us  from 
investigating  these  remarkable  bridges, 
however,  until  last  fall.  Two  members  of 
the  Stone  Walls  board  hiked  along  the 
railroad  tracks  from  Chester  in  mid- 
September  to  look  at  and  photograph  three 
of  the  spans.  (A  fourth  has  collapsed.) 
Along  their  trek,  Lucy  Conant  and  Bernard 
Drew  met  a  Springfield  television  camera 
crew,  and  learned  of  Jill  Lane  and  her 
efforts  at  organizing  a  preservation  com- 
mittee for  the  bridges.  Nancy  Burnham's 
accompanying  text  explains  their  goals. 

We  can  offer  some  additional  historical 
data.  Edward  Church  Smith  and  Philip 
Mack  Smith's  excellent  1924  history  of 
the  town  of  Middlefield  explains: "Al- 
though incorporated  in  1833,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany after  considering  a  southerly  route 
through  Great  Barrington  finally  took 
over  the  route  of  the  Pontoosuc  turnpike. 
(This  pathway  is  still  visible  alongside  the 
railroad  tracks.  Ed.)  In  surveying  the 
location  along  the  Westfield  River  Valley, 
as  in  the  survey  of  the  original  turnpike. 
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Photograph  by  Bernard  Drew 


the  engineers  again  brought  up  the  fact 
that  in  crossing  the  hill  ranges  to  the 
Housatonic  Valley  a  much  easier  grade 
existed  by  following  Factory  Brook  to 
Hinsdale,  than  by  the  turnpike  to  that 
town,  which  lay  through  Becket  and 
Washington.  The  Railroad  consequently 
applied  to  the  town  for  permission  to  lay 
its  track  along  the  valley  at  Factory 
Brook." 

When  conservative  farmers  voted  down 
the  plan,  the  railroad  had  to  follow  the 


pike  path,  at  a  considerably  greater  ex- 
pense. As  the  roadway  approached  the 
129  mile  mark  out  of  Boston,  the  Irish, 
Finnish,  Italian  and  other  immigrant 
workers  encountered  the  deep  curved 
gorge  where,  under  Major  Whistler's 
direction,  they  constructed  four  60-foot- 
long  stone  arched  bridges. 

"They  were  the  first,  and  for  many 
years  to  come  the  only,  stone  railroad 
bridges  in  the  United  States,"  according 
to  West   Springfield   railroad  historian 
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James  O.  Murray.  "Life  for  the  track  crew 
laborer  was  dirty,  hard  and  dangerous. 
This  was  years  before  the  advent  of  steam 
drills  or  nitroglycerin.  All  they  had  was 
black  powder,  a  primitive,  dangerous 
substance.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  done 
with  9-pound  hammers,  picks  and  shov- 
els." 

Without  detailing  all  of  the  economical 
impact  of  the  railroad  route  on  the  com- 
munities nearby,  it  should  be  noted  that 
temporarily  quartering  1,000  immigrant 
laborers  in  shacks  and  crude  shelter 
created  quite  a  social  problem  for  Ches- 
ter, Middlefield  and  other  towns.  Middle- 
field  eventually  provided  two  schools  for 
the  illiterate  workers,  one  just  east  of 
the  stone  bridges. 

The  roadway  was  opened  as  far  east  as 
Chester  by  May,  1841,  and  as  far  as 
Washington  by  August.  From  contem- 
porary descriptions,  the  route  through 
the  cuts  has  always  been  a  spectacular 
one. 


This  passage  is  from  "A  Chart  and 
Description  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  and 
Western  Railroads"  by  William  Guild, 
written  in  1847:  "Leaving  this  station 
(Chester  Factories)  we  pass  along  through 
a  narrow  meadow  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  at  127^2  miles,  through  a  deep  rock 
cutting,  and  immediately  over  a  stone 
arched  bridge,  60  feet  above  the  river, 
we  enter  the  mountain  section.  No  lan- 
guage that  we  are  master  of  could  give  the 
traveler  any  proper  description  of  the 
wilderness,  the  grandeur,  of  the  obstacles 
surmounted  in  the  construction  of  the 
portions  of  the  route.  The  river  is  exceed- 
ingly crooked,  and  the  lofty  mountains, 
which  are  very  steep  and  rugged,  and  of 
solid  rock,  shut  down  quite  to  the  river 
on  both  sides,  their  sharp  points  shooting 
by  each  other,  rendering  crossing  at  every 
bend  of  the  stream  indespensible ..." 

Let's  work  to  keep  these  bridges  stand- 
ing for  future  generations  to  see  and 
appreciate. 
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Bridges  of  the  Past 


by  Nancy  Bumham 
of Middlefield 


Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  James  Mac- 
Neill  Whistler's  famous  painting  of  his 
mother,  but  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
artist's  father,  Major  George  Washington 
Whistler.  The  elder  Whistler  was  famous 
in  his  own  right  as  a  civil  engineer;  he 
helped  design  and  build  the  western 
section  of  the  old  Boston  &  Albany  rail- 
road through  the  hilltowns.  His  legacy  is 
a  handful  of  keystone  arch  bridges  called 
the  "engineering  marvels  of  their  time." 

It  was  Whistler's  monumental  task  to 
blast  through  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  the 
days  before  the  discovery  of  nitroglycerin 
and  before  the  invention  of  the  steam  drill. 
No  easy  chore!  But  this  stubborn  West 
Point  graduate  who  later  went  on  to  build 
Russia's  first  railroads,  ignored  the  knowl- 
edgable  men  of  little  faith  of  his  time  who 
told  him  that  the  railroad  through  the 
Berkshire  Hills  "couldn't  be  built." 

These  railway  arches  and  bridges  were 
the  first  keystone  bridges  built  in  Amer- 
ica! They  span  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Westfield  River  in  the  towns  of  Chester, 
Middlefield  and  Becket.  The  two  long- 
abandoned  bridges  in  Middlefield,  each 
some  60  feet  long  and  100  feet  high  are 
today  subject  to  constant  vandalism.  These 
graceful,  beautiful  freestone  arches  built 


by  immigrant  stone  masons  and  southern 
black  labor  over  a  century  ago  are  being 
toppled  into  the  river  far  below  by  mind- 
less young  male  and  female  vandals  from 
"parts  unknown". 

A  group  has  been  formed  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  wanton  destruction.  Mrs. 
Jill  Lane  of  Middlefield,  chairman  and 
founder  of  the  Hilltowns  Committee  to 
Save  the  Bridges  and  a  member  of  the 
Middlefield  Historical  Commission  has 
been  busier  than  most  of  the  beavers  in 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Westfield  River 
these  past  few  months  —  organizing  her 
Committee,  notifying  local  and  state 
officials  of  the  ongoing  vandalism,  con- 
ducting tours  for  interested  citizens  and 
representatives  of  the  media  from  the 
three  counties  in  which  these  historic 
bridges  stand! 

According  to  Mrs.  Lane,  considerable 
help  has  come  from  Charles  T.  Lennon, 
Historic  Preservation  Planner  for  the 
Lower  Pioneer  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  The  Middlefield  Historical 
Commission  to  which  she  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  Town  Selectmen  is  now 
in  the  process  of  nominating  these  bridges 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

When  I  first  saw  these  spectacular 
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by  Bernard  Drew 


architectural  structures  in  the  late  1960's, 
1  was  particularly  touched  by  the  sight  on 
one  of  the  stones  of  a  crude  line  carving 
of  a  house,  with  a  narrow  deep-cut  line 
representing  smoke  coming  from  its 
chimney.  Equally  and  crudely  cut  under 
the  carving  were  the  words:  "Home, 
County  Clare,  1843."  When  I  recently 
revisited  this  site,  that  stone  was  gone 
from  its  place  in  the  guardrail,  probably 
into  the  river  below  as  are  so  many  of  the 
huge  granite  blocks  —  sent  there  by  the 
useless  vandals. 

Most  of  the  granite  blocks  and  huge 
redstones  were  hand-hewn  and  hand-set. 
Their  average  weight  is  more  than  2,000 
pounds.  You  can  see  them  from  the  high- 
est point  on  the  bridge  in  the  clear  waters 
below  where  they  are  resting  in  watery 
graves. 


Perhaps  an  abandoned  stone  bridge  is 
like  any  abandoned  building  in  a  city  —  it 
seems  to  attract  the  "rats",  for  each  is 
subject  to  the  worst  vandalism. 

"Half  the  people  in  this  town  have  never 
even  seen  these  bridges,"  Mrs.  Lane 
told  me.  "No  one  even  realizes  what  a 
piece  of  American  history  we  have  down 
here!  We  have  to  save  it.  For  the  people 
living  now  to  enjoy,  and,  for  the  people 
who  come  after  us." 

The  entire  area  around  the  bridges  is 
one  of  awesome  beauty!  A  natural  haven 
for  responsible  recreation  seekers,  people 
who  truly  love  nature  and  appreciate  the 
artisans  of  the  past  —  for  indeed  these 
structures  are  monuments  to  labor  past 
and  to  the  visionaries  who  planned  them. 
Men  like  Nathan  Hale  (nephew  of  that 
Nathan   Hale),    Daniel   Webster,  John 
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Adams.  The  names  are  legion. 

That  these  abandoned  bridges  and 
arches  deserve  National  Historic  Land- 
mark designation  for  their  scenic  and 
historic  value  is  "without  question," 
according  to  Charles  T.  Lennon.  Whether 
the  powers  that  control  their  survival  will 
consider  donating  the  bridges  to  the  town 
or  to  a  responsible  group  willing  to  see  to 
their  protection  and  upkeep  is  a  moot 
point  at  this  writing. 

Whether  these  historic  "chunks  of 
America"  continue  to  be  vandalized  and 
literally  sent  down  the  river  until  there  is 


nothing  left  to  designate,  is  a  question 
that  perhaps  only  the  railroad  can  answer. 
Perhaps,  the  railroads  can  remove  some  of 
the  historic  black  soot  from  their  name  by 
returning  to  the  people  of  the  hills  that 
which  was  taken  from  them  so  long  ago. 

I  hope  that  the  railroads  listen  to  people 
like  Mrs.  Jill  Lane  —  to  her  Committee, 
to  the  Historical  Commissions  in  the 
affected  towns,  and  to  their  own  cons- 
science.  For  is  it  not  true  that  to  allow 
vandalism  is  tatamount  to  being  an 
accessory  to  vandalism? 


Ballooning 

in 

Cummington 

by  Thelma  Whiting  of  Cummington 

with  permission  -  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


It  was  a  game  of  hare  and  hounds  to  be 
played  by  23  giant  hot  air  balloons.  One 
played  the  hare  with  a  10-minute  head 
start,  and  the  rest  played  the  hounds  with 
a  prize  for  the  balloon  that  came  down 
nearest  to  the  hare  at  the  Berkshire 
Balloonfest  at  Cummington  Farm  on  Sat- 
urday morning. 

Actually,  all  the  balloons  played  hares 
and  were  pursued  in  cars  by  the  hounds 
who  were  residents  of  Cummington  and 
the  surrounding  towns.  The  prize  that 
awaited  some  of  the  lucky  pursuers  was  a 
ride  in  one  of  the  colorful  balloons. 

A  mighty  "WHOO-OO-OOshing"  noise 
that  sounded  like  the  fiery  breath  of  15 
dragons  expelling  propane  flames,  roused 
me  from  my  slumber  after  Saturday  had 
dawned  in  a  misty  shroud  while  I  ignored 
my  alarm  clock. 

From  the  living  room  window,  of  my 
home  on  Thayer  Corner  Road,  the  spec- 
tacular sight  of  about  15  giant  hot  air 
balloons  drifting  over  the  ballfield  helped 
to  brush  the  sleep  from  my  eyes. 

Perfect  day 

The  morning  mist  had  burned  off  and  it 
was  a  gentle,  sunny,  blue-skied  day,  per- 
fect for  ballooning. 

The  dazzling  sight  of  one  balloon  drift- 
ing toward  my  front  lawn  evoked  thoughts 
of  champagne  for  breakfast.  It  is  tradition- 
al to  present  a  bottle  of  the  chilled  bever- 
age to  anyone  who  plays  host  to  a  visiting 


balloon.  But  "Topper",  the  balloon  with  a 
red  body  and  a  white  crown  circled  with 
blue  stars  lifted  over  my  house  and  floated 
effortlessly  toward  the  Mount  between 
Cummington  and  West  Chesterfield. 

I  settled  for  coffee  and  with  my  cup  in 
my  hand  I  began  my  chase  of  the  elusive 
red  balloon,  pausing  momentarily  to  ad- 
mire the  dazzling  show  presented  by 
balloons  colored  green  and  yellow,  red  and 
blue,  yellow  and  orange,  variegated  blue, 
and  black  combined  with  several  colors 
highlighted  against  the  backdrop  of  blue 
sky  and  the  green  of  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

Up  Mount  Road  I  traveled  in  my  little 
yellow  car,  sipping  coffee  as  I  drove.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  stood  a  long  row  of  cars 
abandoned  by  drivers  and  passengers  who 
watched  as  several  balloons  descended 
into  the  fields  around  the  Gurney  farm. 
But  the  red  balloon  continued  to  drift 
toward  West  Chesterfield  with  me  in  hot 
pursuit.  The  drive  down  the  other  side  of 
the  Mount  can  hardly  be  classified  as  hot, 
however.  The  cowpath  of  a  road  made  low 
gear  and  much  braking  necessary  as  I 
joined  a  caravan  of  vehicles  in  the  downhill 
trek. 

Majestic  sight 
So  captivating  is  the  majestic  sight  of 
the  giant  brilliant  balloons  that  I,  almost  a 
native,  gave  no  thought  to  turning  around 
to  use  the  main  road  which  is  smoother 
and  faster. 
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Once  in  West  Chesterfield,  I  caught  up 
with  my  red  balloon  and  two  others  that 
had  landed  in  Hector  Bernier's  field  be- 
hind the  Yankee  Trader's  place.  I  aban- 
doned my  car  and  made  straight  for  the 
balloon  tramping  through  the  tall,  very  wet 
milkweeds  and  a  recently  plowed  field.  By 
then,  the  pink  pants  wore  a  two-inch 
border  of  mud  and  my  sneakers  weighed 
twice  as  much  as  usual. 

The  pilot  of  my  balloon  turned  out  to  be 
Bob  Batcheller  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
and  his  two-man  crew  were  giving  rides  to 
all  comers  as  long  as  the  fuel  held  out. 
Bob  likes  to  give  rides  because  he  thinks  it 
builds  good  will. 

"Just  grab  the  bar  up  there  under  the 
burner.  It's  kind  of  like  chinning  yourself 
and  climb  in,"  one  of  the  crewmen  ad- 
vised. But  I  couldn't  even  reach  the  bar 
much  less  chin  myself.  However,  with  a 
boost  from  behind  from  Bob  and  a  hand 
from  a  crewman  I  scrambled  into  the 
basket.  I  guess  I  wasn't  awake  enough 
to  remember  my  fear  of  heights  because  I 
didn't  think  twice  about  taking  a  ride. 


There  was  no  sensation  of  movement  at 
all.  Suddenly,  we  were  soaring  weight- 
lessly  above  the  field  and  along  the  tree 
line  with  an  air  of  abandon  as  if  we  were 
off  to  tour  the  world  in  80  days.  Actually, 
the  balloon  was  tethered  to  the  ground 
beneath  by  a  rope  under  the  wheel  of  the 
van. 

The  other  passenger  tried  her  hand  at 
piloting,  pulling  a  valve  handle  to  feed 
fuel  to  the  burner  for  three  seconds  at  a 
time.  This  exercise  sent  great  blasts  of 
searing  heat  into  the  gondola  below  as  well 
as  into  the  balloon  above. 

Smallest  thud 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  we  came 
down  to  earth  again  with  only  the  smallest 
thud  to  indicate  that  we  had  landed. 

Batcheller  said  he  paid  $5,000  for  his 
balloon  which  is  80  feet  high  and  50  feet 
across  and  "holds  86,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
or  86,000  basketballs.  There  is  about  one 
cubic  foot  of  air  in  a  basketball, ' '  he  said. 

He  has  been  ballooning  for  eight  years, 
has  40  hours  of  flight  time  to  his  credit  and 
holds  a  private  balloonist's  license  from 
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the  FAA.  Batcheller  was  a  radio  announ- 
cer at  at  station  in  Middletown,  Conn,  for 
years.  He  lost  that  job  when  the  station 
was  sold  and  went  to  rock  music.  "I'm  a 
middle-of-the-roader  myself,  he  said  and 
"it  isn't  easy  for  a  50-year  old  radio 
announcer  to  find  another  job.  Now  he 
works  at  Standard  Dyne  in  Windsor,  Conn. 

He  and  his  wife  Dorothy  made  the 
balloon's  gondola,  weaving  it  out  of  wick- 
er, which  when  properly  soaked  in  water, 
can  be  as  pliable  as  spaghetti.  The  basket 
was  designed  for  them  by  Brian  Bowen,  a 
balloon  manufacturer. 

Batcheller  participated  in  the  first 
Berkshire  Balloonfest  held  at  Cummington 
Farm  in  1976,  but  missed  last  year's  event 
because  he  had  broken  his  ankle  in  a  rough 
landing  a  short  time  before. 

Four  to  inflate 

It  takes  four  people  to  inflate  a  balloon; 
one  at  the  crown,  two  holding  the  throat  of 
the  balloon  open  as  air  generated  by  a  fan 
is  blown  inside  and  the  pilot  to  give  in- 
structions. Mrs.  Batcheller  drives  the  van 
carrying  extra  tanks  of  fuel. 

Batcheller,  whose  balloon  was  one  of  the 
hounds,  said  he  could  have  come  down 
right  beside  the  hare  but  it  was  being 
folded  up  at  the  time  and  "we  weren't 
sure  it  was  the  right  balloon." 

Landing  a  balloon  is  a  little  tricky  since 
speed  and  direction  cannot  be  controlled. 
But  landing  in  trees  is  okay  as  long  as  the 
trees  are  alive,  Batcheller  said.  The  bran- 
ches of  dead  trees  tear  holes  in  the  ball- 
oon. Landing  in  water  is  okay  too.  The 
balloonist  may  get  his  feet  wet  but  there  is 
little  danger  to  the  balloon.  At  least  two 
balloons  came  down  in  the  east  branch  of 
the  Westfield  River;  one  in  Cummington 
and  the  second  in  West  Chesterfield. 

Balloons  usually  are  inflated  and  take  off 
between  6  and  8  a.m.  and  6  and  8  p.m. 
when  there  is  little  wind.  Winds  greater 


than  10  miles  per  hour  can  send  flames 
from  the  propane  burner  to  burn  holes  in 
the  silken  walls  of  the  balloon.  In  fact, 
scarcely  a  balloon  could  be  seen  that  had 
not  been  patched  here  and  there. 

Thousands  of  people 

A  great  many  people  were  at  Cumming- 
ton Farm  early  Saturday  morning  to  watch 
them  take  off.  A  crowd  estimated  at 
10,000  arrived  later  in  the  morning  and 
during  the  afternoon.  People  sought  the 
shade  to  watch  a  balloon  inflation  demon- 
stration and  two  sky-diving  exhibitions, 
while  some  saw  the  ballooning  movies, 
and  others  strolled  around  amid  the  tables 
of  craft  fair. 

People  who  brought  lawn  chairs  and 
blankets  and  their  own  food  were  well 
prepared  for  an  afternoon  of  waiting. 
Others  snacked  on  food  sold  at  the  farm, 
sat  or  laid  on  the  grass,  talking,  reading 
and  sleeping  throughout  the  warm  after- 
noon. 

By  afternoon  there  was  not  a  hamburger 
or  a  hot  dog  to  be  had,  and  spectators 
contented  themselves  with  eating  ears  of 
corn,  giant  homemade  cookies  and  warm 
soda  as  they  waited  for  the  evening  ascent. 

The  sight  of  the  brilliant  giant  balloons 
inflated  against  the  early  evening  sky 
seemed  to  repay  spectators  for  the  after- 
noon of  waiting  as  applause  bid  bon  voy- 
age to  each  balloon  as  it  made  its  ascent. 

There  is  something  almost  hypnotic 
about  the  unpredictable,  lighter-than-air 
flight  of  the  balloon  that  draws  people  like 
magnets.  Again  Sunday  morning,  people 
jumped  in  their  cars  to  chase  the  elusive 
creatures  over  the  back  roads  of  Cumming- 
ton just  to  be  there  when  they  landed. 

But  the  most  beautiful,  unforgettable 
sight  of  the  entire  balloonfest  was  the  15 
balloons  suspended  over  the  ballfield 
early  Saturday  morning. 
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Fire! 


by  Brooke  Lynes  of  Cummington 


The  car  had  indigestion!  Would  we  get 
there  in  time  to  be  any  help  at  all?  Per- 
haps we  could  catch  a  few  things  being 
thrown  out  of  doors  and  windows.  As  we 
slowly  rounded  the  corner,  the  smoke 
rising  and  the  flames  of  the  inferno 
leaping  above  the  brow  of  the  hill  inten- 
sified the  feeling  of  dread. 

Too  late!  Too  late!  The  firemen  had  all 
they  could  do  to  hold  their  own  with  the 
house.  The  big,  old  barn  that  had  been 
stuffed  to  the  peak  with  hay  and  the  string 
of  sheds  that  led  to  the  house,  they  had  to 
let  go,  Fran  had  said  earlier  that  year  that 
this  was  the  first  year  he  could  remember 
really  being  sure  of  having  enough  hay 
and  wood  put  by  for  a  long  winter. 

Fortunately,  there  had  been  enough 
time  to  get  all  of  the  animals  and  most  of 
the  big  machinery  out  to  a  safe  place. 
Before  we  arrived,  a  flashback  had  halted 
the  rescue  of  household  goods.  Several 
people  were  singed  by  that  one.  A  neigh- 
bor suffered  from  smoke  inhalation,  and 
his  face  was  burned.  Would  his  eyes  be  all 
right? 

Furniture,  clothing,  odds  and  ends  had 
been  heaped  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
What  a  soggy,  smoky,  smelly  mess  it 
was! 

"Should  we  put  them  in  the  garage?" 
"No,  the  drizzly  mist  will  cool  them 
down." 

We  stood  there,  feeling  desolate  and 
helpless,  watching  the  firemen  trying  to 


save  the  house.  But  as  smoke  and  steam 
poured  from  the  windows,  salvation 
seemed  hopeless. 

They  had  put  a  ladder  on  the  roof  and 
chopped  a  man-sized  hole  up  there. 
There  was  more  smoke  and  steam  pouring 
from  the  gap,  and  a  pair  of  fireman's 
boots  standing  on  a  ladder.  That  was  all 
that  could  be  seen  of  him.  Presumably  he 
had  a  hose  and  was  cooling  down  the  attic. 

And  the  people  —  so  many  people  who 
had  come  to  help,  drawn  together  by 
disaster,  were  wondering  why  it  should 
happen  to  people  as  fine  as  Helen  and 
Frannie.  There  aren't  many  farms  where 
five  generations  have  lived  and  grown. 
Gone  was  the  barn  where  a  special  corner 
had  been  set  aside  for  children  to  play  in. 
The  thought  that  "the  nice  old  house  with 
all  the  footsteps  on  the  stair  treads,  all 
the  echoing  voices  against  the  walls  —  all 
turned  to  ashes,  is  nearly  unbearable."* 

Those  who  have  been  through  a  fire 
know  that  the  most  Unbearable  part  comes 
during  the  ensuing  days  as  realization 
sets  in:  the  photographs,  a  favorite 
blouse,  a  comfortable  chair... oh  dear, 
oh  dear! 

Neighbors  and  friends  did  what  they 
could,  sending  food  and  clothes.  Far- 
flung  family  members  began  to  arrive. 
They  helped  pick  over  the  rubble  and 
mess,  and  some  good  developed.  A  ring 
brought  from  Germany  by  Helen's  fore- 
bears was  found.  The  townspeople  won- 
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dered  whether  they  would  rebuild.  The 
word  came  through:  yes,  they  would, 
making  the  house  look  as  much  like  the 
old  one  as  possible.  How  fine!  Then  a 
Start-Again  Shower  was  planned,  the 
Community  House  decorated,  refresh- 
ments arranged  for.  A  community  of 
people  differing  in  political  and  religious 
beliefs,  people  hardened  and  embittered 


on  both  sides  of  local  issues,  came  to- 
gether. What  a  party  they  had,  full  of  fun 
and  good  cheer,  as  the  S.R.O.  crowd 
watched  Helen  and  Frannie  open  a  won- 
derful heap  of  presents.  With  that  and  the 
special  account  opened  at  the  Hayden- 
ville  Savings  Bank  to  which  anyone  might 
contribute,  people  felt  better. 
♦Comment  by  Ida  Joslyn 


From  the  Wellses:  'Wo  one  who  has  been  in  a  similar  situation  can 
experience  our  feelings  when  we  walked  into  the  Community  House 
on  the  night  of  December  14.  To  see  you  all  there  expressing  your 
love  and  support  filled  our  hearts  to  overflowing.  Sharing  in  our 
loss  and  showing  it  in  this  way  proves  again  that  the  folks  in 
Cummington  can  really  pull  together  in  time  of  need.  We  can  never 
adequately  thank  you  all  for  your  presence  there  that  night  and  the 
mountain  of  gifts.  Our  thoughts  go  also  to  those  who  could  not  be 
with  us  but  who  remembered  us  so  generously.  Our  love  to  you  all. 

(Signed)  Frannie  and  Helen 


Isn't  this  the  kind  of  thing,  which  has  happened  before  and  will 
again,  which  gives  meaning  to  a  small  town  Bicentennial? 
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Weather 

by  Olive  Thayer 


January  days  grow  longer,  sunshine 's  warmth  is  getting  stronger 
To  me,  the  first  real  sign  of  winter's  end. 

"When  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  then  the  cold  begins  to  strengthen 
Is  the  comment  of  my  pessimistic  friend. 
Then  I  say  "Whoever  saw  a  January  without  a  thaw? 
Surely  we  have  passed  the  peak  of  winter's  cold" 
'  'After  January  thaw,  winds  will  grow  increasing  raw 

Winter 's  letting  go  to  get  a  better  hold 
Come  February  and  Candlemas  Day.  '  'Half your  wood  and  half  your  hay 
Fully  half  the  winter's  still  to  come. 

"Sun  shines  in  on  Candlemas  Day,  snow  blows  in  the  first  of  May" 
"Woodchuck  sees  his  shadow ' '  (He  looks  glum) 
But  I  sill  see  signs  of  Spring.  First  of  March  brings  '  'sugaring 
February 's  short  -  not  long  to  wait. 

He  says  '  'Remember  woodchuck 's  shadow.  Snow  is  blowing  o  er  the  meadow 
And  don 't  forget  the  blizzard  of  '88. 

Sure  enough  the  roads  are  snowy.  Zero  nights  are  wild  and  blowy 
But  we  all  know  that  this  late  snow  not  long  will  last. 
When  the  sap  begins  to  run  he  11  admit  that  spring 's  begun 
But  he  quotes  the  well  worn  sayings  of  the  past 

"All  your  sap  in  the  buckets  will  freeze.  Buckets  will  all  blow  off  the  trees 
'  'Beware  the  Ides  of  March,  is  his  remark 

I  pick  pussywillows  along  the  way  and  hear  early  robins  at  close  of  day 
But  his  predictions  still  are  cold  and  dark. 

'  'Frogs  at  least  three  times  will  freeze  e  erl  take  my  buckets  off  the  trees 

'  'More  syrup  is  made  in  April  than  in  March 

Buds  are  swelling  on  the  trees  and  I  plan  to  plant  my  peas 

But  from  my  sails  my  neighbor  '  'takes  the  starch 

'  'You  can  t  trust  crocus  or  daffy-down-dilly  -  They  always  come  up  when  it 's  much  too  chilly 
Your  peas  will  all  rot  in  the  ground  I  fear 
'  'No  use  to  plant  in  this  neighborhood. 

As  the  old  folks  understood 
'  'Til  the  buds  on  the  ash  are  as  big  as  a  squirrell. 

'  'Cold  wet  May.  Bam  full  of  hay  I've  seen  snow  on  apple  blossoms  in  my  time 
But  I'm  not  listening,  I  fear.  There  will  be  no  snow  in  May  th'is  year 
For  his  predictions  I  'd  not  give  a  dime. 
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Best  month  in  the  year  is  June.  All  nature  seem  to  be  in  tune. 
Butterflies  and  bees  are  in  the  clover. 

My  gloomy  neighbor,  passing  by,  takes  a  look  at  the  clear  blue  sky 

Says  '  'Begins  to  look  like  winter 's  almost  over 

On  the  fourth  of  July  as  I  sit  in  the  shade 

Sipping  some  ice  cold  lemonade 

I  wonder  if  he 's  satisfied,  at  last 

'  'A  real  weather-breeder  is  a  sky  that  clear 

'  'There  11  be  a  big  change  in  the  weather,  I  fear 

"Have  you  noticed  that  the  days  are  shortening  fast?" 

Talking  "weather"  with  him  is  absurd.  He  always  has  the  last  word 

amd  he  never,  no  never  has  anything  cheerful  to  say 

But  I  really  like  it  here  at  any  and  all  times  of  the  year. 

I  wonder  why  he  doesn 't  move  away. 
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A  Centurian  Remembers 


by  Bertha  Bronson  as  told  to  Louise  Mason 


Bertha  Bronson  died  in  late  September  1978,  just  two  weeks  short  of  her  100th 
birthday  on  October  4th.  She  remained  active  and  alert  until  the  last  day  of  her  life. 


My  father  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1830 
or  1831.  His  name  was  Henry  MacGowan 
and  he  was  trained  as  a  welder  and  black- 
smith. He  worked  on  the  big  boilers  on 
steamships  over  in  the  Glasgow  shipyards 
before  he  came  to  this  country  in  1854.  He 
came  to  live  with  his  brother  in  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  who  persuaded  him  to  come 
over  here  because  he'd  have  a  better 
future.  In  Scotland  he  had  to  walk  ten 
miles  to  his  work  every  morning  and  then 
ten  miles  home  at  night.  But  that  wasn't 
anything,  because  he  said  that  over  there 
when  a  man  took  his  girl  out  for  a  walk 
they  walked  ten  miles  over  and  back  and 
didn't  think  anything  of  it.  Anyway  he 
came  over  here  on  a  sailing  ship,  and  he 
used  to  say  he  ate  codfish  all  the  way.  I 
don't  know  how  long  he  was  over  here,  but 
he  was  working  in  a  tannery  in  North 
Blandford  when  he  married  my  mother, 
Mary  Gibbs.  She  was  born  in  Algerie  Four 
Corners  in  Otis  in  1840.  I  have  lost  my 
mother's  and  father's  wedding  records. 
It's  lost  and  I  feel  bad  about  it,  of  course. 
For  a  long  time  we  had  some  old  Sunday 
school  papers  and  a  Bible  that  my  father 
brought  across  with  him. 

They  lived  there  in  Blandford  a  little 
while  and  then  they  moved  to  Littleville. 
Now  Littleville  has  been  wiped  off  the 
map.  They  lived  there  in  a  house  they 
built  and  had  three  children  there.  The 
little  boy  was  two  years  and  something  old 
when  he  went  out  and  ate  green  apples 
and  got  Cholera  Morbis  and  died,  and  his 


sister  was  only  about  a  year  old  and  he 
gave  her  some  and  she  died.  They  died 
within  a  week  of  each  other,  and  the  oldest 
sister  that  I  knew  was  born  two  weeks 
later.  My  mother  told  me,  "I  think  that 


Bertha  Bronson  aged  11. 


saved  our  sanity,  because  the  little  baby 
was  coming  and  the  others  were  all  gone." 
They  didn't  have  coffins,  but  over  across 
the  river  was  a  sawmill  where  they  hewed 
out  two  little  coffins  for  those  children. 
And  our  neighbors  —  the  Elder  family  — 
Mrs.  Elder  came  down  to  the  house  and 
she  lined  the  little  coffins  with  cloth  and 
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she  dressed  the  little  children  for  my 
mother  and  they  were  buried  in  Littleville 
Cemetery.  When  that  area  was  flooded 
and  the  reservoir  put  in,  all  the  graves 
were  moved  to  Huntington  up  on  Bromley 
Road. 

Then  they  moved  from  Littleville  up  to 
Norwich  Hill  into  the  house  across  from 
the  old  post  office.  My  father  said  that 
house  was  so  cold.  Oh,  it  was  awfully  cold. 
He  said  that  he  used  to  sit  up  on  cold 
nights  and  keep  the  fires  going  all  night 
because  when  the  children  moved,  frost 
would  come  on  their  mouths. 

Then  he  got  a  chance  to  buy  this  land  up 
on  the  Coit  Road.  You  go  by  the  town  hall 
and  go  right  up  the  hill  and  the  Avery 
place  was  on  top  of  the  hill.  He  bought  the 
Pomeroy  house  next  to  it.  I  was  born  in 
that  house  in  October,  1878.  When  my 
oldest  sister  came  home  from  school  after 
I  was  born,  was  she  mad!  My  mother  said 
she  was  so  mad  that  she  said,  "I'm  so  sick 
of  taking  care  of  children  and  here's 
another  one ! ' '  My  mother  had  ten  children 
in  all.  There  were  twins  that  didn't  live, 
but  the  other  eight  did  and  I  knew  them  all 
except  those  two  that  died  of  cholera. 
I  was  the  last.  I  remember  my  sister  —  I 
wet  my  pants  one  day  and  she  spanked 
me  good.  I  don't  blame  her  —  that's  what 
comes  of  taking  care  of  children! 

I  remember  that  blizzard  well  in  1888. 
I  was  nine  years  old.  The  house  was  con- 
nected with  the  barn,  you  know,  so  we 
could  get  out  to  feed  the  stock  and  do  the 
chores.  My  father  was  sick  at  the  time  so 
all  the  older  ones  took  shovels  and  they 
opened  the  door.  The  door  opened  into  the 
barn  fortunately,  and  they  dug  a  tunnel 
right  through  the  snow  to  the  road.  The 
snow  had  drifted  up  to  the  eaves  of  the 
house  and  part  way  up  to  the  eaves  on  the 
ell.  You  couldn't  see  over  it.  It  wasn't 
quite  so  high  up  on  the  highway,  but  up 
above  the  stonewalls.  We  were  snowed  in 
just  a  few  days  because  the  neighbor  up  at 


the  next  Avery  place,  he  took  his  big 
horses  and  sled  and  began  to  make  the 
paths.  And  then  my  father  got  so  he  was 
well  enough  to  go  out  and  help  him  shovel. 
All  the  roads  were  opened  that  way  by 
people  taking  their  horses  and  sleds  and 
packing  the  snow  down. 

We  always  had  enough  food  on  hand  so 
that  was  no  problem  in  the  storm.  We  had 
salt  codfish  hanging  on  the  wall  and  a  keg 
in  the  cellar,  and  a  keg  of  herring  and  a 
whole  barrel  of  salt  pork  down  there  be- 
sides. And  then  down  in  the  cellar,  of 
course,  we  had  five-gallon  jars  of  pre- 
served pears,  black  berries,  quinces,  and 
lots  of  apples,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
everything  from  the  farm.  Of  course  we 
had  our  own  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  and 
hens.  Before  winter  set  in  my  father 
always  got  in  a  big  barrel  of  sugar  and  two 
barrels  of  flour,  one  of  pastry  flour  and  one 
for  bread,  all  kept  in  the  big  pantry.  We 
had  all  our  lard  down  below,  and  up  in  our 
attic  we  had  headcheese,  and  all  kinds  of 
dried  nuts  —  chestnuts,  beechnuts, 
butternuts,  walnuts  —  and  hams  that 
were  all  cured  and  hanging  up  in  the  attic. 
Oh,  no,  there  was  no  danger  of  going 
hungry. 

I  heard  one  of  my  neighbors  say  that  his 
father  put  in  a  hundred  heads  of  cabbage 
every  fall.  Carrots  and  beets  —  things  like 
that  —  were  put  in  the  sand  where  they 
kept  well,  and  then  we  had  all  our  pota- 
toes —  everything  we  needed.  Now  that 
was  living!  Today  we  don't  live  like  that 
—  we  pay  for  everything  today. 

My  folks  continued  to  live  there  until  the 
house  was  burned.  The  house  was  connec- 
ted with  the  barn  by  an  ell  and  the  closet 
or  outhouse  was  out  at  the  end  of  that. 
One  night  —  it  was  a  very  cold  night  in 
the  first  part  of  January  —  my  sister  went 
out  into  the  kitchen  to  get  some  water  or 
something,  and  she  happened  to  open  the 
back  door  and  everything  was  in  flames. 
So  she  rushed  back  and  told  the  folks,  of 
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course,  and  they  got  out  what  they  could 
but  not  much.  John  Searles,  he  was  out 
doing  chores  and  he  saw  the  flames  and 
ran  in  and  told  his  folks.  He  said,  "The 
MacGowan  house  is  on  fire."  So  he  grab- 
bed a  horse  and  came  down  on  horseback 
as  quick  as  he  could  and  he  helped  to  get 
some  of  the  things  out.  He  was  engaged 
to  my  sister  Cora;  they  were  going  to  be 
married.  He  went  around  the  outside  and 
climbed  in  the  window  where  she  slept  and 
got  her  jewelry  out  and  they  got  some 
other  things,  but  not  too  much.  Some 
dishes  and  silver,  things  like  that  were 
lost.  My  brother  had  died  just  a  month 
before  of  quick  consumption.  I  had  gone 
up  there  at  Thanksgiving  time  to  have 
dinner  with  them,  and  my  brother  ate 
Thanksgiving  dinner  but  he  died  very  soon 
after.  I  don't  know  how  my  folks  stood  all 
this  but  they  did.  After  the  fire  my  father 
went  up  to  the  Averys  to  stay  and  my 
mother  went  out  to  the  Bates.  So  I  went 
up.  I  was  living  in  Russell  and  I  had  heard 
of  it.  The  drifts  were  higher  than  the 
horses'  heads  when  I  drove  up  that  time. 
I  took  my  father  back  home  with  me  be- 
cause he  was  pretty  sick  there  for  a  little 
while.  Then  the  next  year  they  went  to  live 
next  door  to  the  Pomeroy  house,  the  Porter 
place.  Then  that  was  sold  so  they  had  to 
move  to  a  place  out  in  the  center  for  a 
while  until  the  new  house  was  built  and 
they  went  back  home  to  live.  You  see  my 
father  was  a  blacksmith  and  had  a  black- 
smith shop  down  on  the  road  opposite  the 
post  office.  He  had  a  good  trade.  He  was 
shoeing  a  horse  one  day  when  the  horse 
lifted  up  and  struck  him  right  here  in  the 
abdomen.  Nothing  happened  for  awhile, 
but  after  that  he  got  an  awful  cancer  and 
he  died  in  1906.  He  was  seventy  five  years 
old. 

My  mother  stayed  on  there  alone.  In 
the  winter  she  usually  had  someone  come 
stay  with  her  or  she  went  and  had  a  room 
in  somebody  else's  home  and  then  went 


back  home  to  stay  in  the  summer.  One  day 
when  I  was  at  school,  Mrs.  Butterfield 
drove  up  with  her  horse  and  buggy  from 
Russell  and  said,  "Bertha,  you  will  have 
to  let  the  children  go  home.  Your  mother  is 
very,  very  sick  and  I've  come  to  take  you 
up  home."  So  I  sent  the  children  home  and 
I  went  up  there  and  my  mother  died  that 
night.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Searle,  lived 
nearby  and  she  was  with  my  mother. 
My  sister,  Mrs.  Fox,  lived  about  a  mile  the 
other  way  so  she  was  there,  too.  My  other 
sister,  Abby,  was  married  and  lived  in 
Gardner,  but  my  sister  Mabel  had  died  in 
the  old  house  soon  after  the  blizzard. 

Some  day  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  Searle  family  of  Norwich  Hill. 


Bertha  and  Spencer  Bronson  and  Mrs.  Bronson  Sr. 
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Bradley  Brook 


by  Alice  Britton  of  Russell 

Oh!  what  a  beautiful  brook, 
Wending  its  way  to  the  sea. 
I've  seen  it  in  many  moods: 
Spring  freshet  or  flood. 
Rushing,  roaring,  surging. 
Full  of  anger,  muddy. 
Overflowing  its  banks. 

In  summer  (which  I  like  the  best) 
Flowing  peacefully. 
Bubbling,  gurgling,  sparkling. 
Silvery  foam,  crystal  spray. 
Over  moss-covered  ledges. 
Children 's  laughter. 
Shouting  as  they  swim. 
Skater  bugs  in  still  pools 
Small  fish  darting, 
Pollywogs  growing  tails  and  legs. 
Tranquil  setting. 

In  Autumn 

Whispering,  talking. 

Choked  will  hillocks  of  grass. 

Banks  lined  with  wild  asters. 

Painted  mauve  with  Joe-Pye  Weed. 

Crickets  singing. 

Just  quietly  meandering. 

But  in  Winter 
Oh?  what  serenity. 
Running  along. 

Tucked  between  its  ice-capped  rocks 
Under  a  mantle 
Of  fresh  white  snow. 
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Sugar  Maples 


Berkshires 


i  It 
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December  locks  the  Berkshire  hills  in  ice; 

Then  January  frosts  them  with  her  snow. 
The  February  blizzards  stamp  and  shout. 

Tossing  the  shivering  pine  trees  to  and  fro. 

Gaunt  stoics  of  this  harsh  New  England  clime. 
The  maples,  stand  and  let  the  storms  rage  by. 

Their  branches,  bent  and  twisted  by  the  wind. 
Loom  back  against  the  orange  sunset  sky. 

While  all  around,  bleak  winter 's  iron  fist 
Holds  weaker  trees  immobile  in  his  chains. 

Within  the  stolid  maples,  spring  begins. 
And  liquid  life  stirs  in  primeval  veins. 

Yes,  winter 's  bitter  in  these  Berkshire  hills. 
But  Nature  has  a  way  of  balancing: 

Our  sugar  maples '  harvest  guarantees 
No  place  on  earth  has  quite  so  sweet  a  spring! 
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A  Conversation 

with  Walt  Tower 


by  Glenda  Laubach  of  Russell 


Walter  Tower  is  a  man  that  people  in 
our  area  know  and  respect.  He  and  his 
wife,  Eurma,  have  lived  and  farmed  in 
Worthington  for  over  sixty  years,  living 
in  the  house  that  was  once  his  father's  and 
grandfather's,  Mr.  Tower  has  been  able  to 
trace  the  history  of  his  home  and  proudly 
relates  its  beginnings:  "According  to  all 
records,  the  house  was  built  by  Jeremiah 
Prouty  in  1777.  After  the  Proutys  passed 
on,  it  was  owned  by  William  Tower,  who 
was  not  a  close  relative  of  ours,  but  he 
lived  there  for  many  years.  William  Tower 
was  killed  by  a  runaway  horse  and  when 
his  wife  and  two  children  had  to  sell  the 
farm  for  taxes,  my  grandfather  came  over 
from  Cummington  and  bought  the  place. 
We  were  all  farmers,  William  Tower,  my 
grandfather,  and  my  father,  Henry." 

The  Tower  farm,  which  contains  over 
one  hundred  acres,  has  a  large  sugar  or- 
chard, and  from  the  time  of  William 
Tower,  has  been  a  source  of  fine  maple 
sugar  and  syrup.  Walter  Tower's  sugar- 
house  was  well-known  in  the  area  for  its 
quality  products,  and  for  many  years, 
people  returned  again  and  again  to  buy  the 
Tower's  soft  sugar  and  maple  syrup. 
Although  many  of  us  have  to  travel  some 
distance  to  get  maple  sugar  now,  many 
years  ago,  that  was  not  the  case  according 


to  Walter  Tower:  "Back  years  ago,  before 
farms  began  to  sell  off  their  maple  trees 
and  put  that  in  lumber,  approximately 
every  farmer  would  have  a  sugar  orchard. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  that  went  with 
farming.  That  was  considered  a  time  of 
year  when  people  couldn't  do  anything 
else  because  it  was  between  the  seasons 
and  most  every  farm  had  a  sugar  or- 
chard." 

White  sugar,  that  is  so  common  today, 
was  rare  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Tower 
remembers  that  the  maple  sugar  was  used 
in  so  many  different  ways  "because  in  my 
mother's  day,  white  sugar  was  unknown. 
And  if  you  had  it,  it  was  very  little  and 
used  for  special  occasions.  We  used  to  use 
soft  maple  sugar  for  a  good  many  differ- 
ent things.  We  used  it  in  the  old  days  for 
preserving  pickles  and  used  it  like  brown 
sugar  would  be  used  to  preserve  meats 
when  we  used  to  raise  cattle,"  Mr,  Tower 
also  said  that  people  liked  to  use  the  sugar 
for  spreading  on  toast  and  waffles,  for 
sprinkling  on  grapefruit,  and  even  for 
sweetening  a  cup  of  coffee, 

Walter  Tower's  experience  in  sugaring 
goes  back  many  years:  "I  began  sugaring 
with  my  father  on  the  farm  in  the  years 
1907  and  1908,  And  I  sugared  up  till  I 
wasn't  able  to  do  it  any  longer  —  over 
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sixty  years.  In  1908,  one  could  buy  a  gallon 
of  good  Grade  A  syrup  for  as  low  as  $1.25. 
Today,  you  will  pay  for  Grade  A  syrup,  put 
up  in  cans  that  are  listed  through  the 
Association,  between  $12.00  and  $15.00  a 
gallon."  The  Association  that  Mr.  Tower 
speaks  of  is  the  Berkshire  Pioneer  Maple 
Producers  Association  in  Ashfield  which 
he  belonged  to  for  many  years.  This  asso- 
ciation still  very  much  in  existence  today, 
provides  many  helpful  services  to  area 
sugarers,  from  providing  materials  at 
wholesale  prices,  to  taking  over  the  sale  of 
any  surplus  sugar  and  syrup  at  the  end  of 
the  season  for  the  farmers. 

Such  a  service  is  appreciated  by  sugar- 
ers because  the  season  for  maple  syrup  is 


uncertain.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
weather  conditions  of  each  year.  Mr. 
Tower  knows  this  only  too  well:  "The 
maple  sugar  season  varies  from  year  to 
year;  some  years  it  is  better  than  others 
and  most  of  that  is  governed  by  the 
weather.  The  temperature  has  got  to  be 
above  40  degrees  for  sap  to  run.  But  it  has 
to  freeze  every  night  in  order  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  the  sap.  Then  when  it  warms 
up,  it  starts  again.  It  may  be  a  day  or  two; 
sometimes  it  will  run  for  a  week  maybe, 
but  not  as  a  rule.  The  sap  flows  up  through 
the  heart  of  the  tree  and  returns  to  the 
earth  next  to  the  bark.  That  is  the  circula- 
tion of  sap  and  we  get  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  tree.  You  could  bore  a  hole  clear 
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through  a  small  tree  and  you  wouldn't  get 
any  more  sap  than  you  would  originally  on 
the  surface.  We  bore  into  the  trees  with  a 
16th  inch  bit  approximately  2V2  to  3  inches 
and  then  drive  in  a  spout  so  we  can  hang  a 
bucket.  Then  the  sap  runs  out.  You  never 
tap  a  tree  unless  it  is  at  least  ten  inches  in 
diameter  and  if  you  have  a  big  tree,  say 
two  feet  in  diameter,  you  might  hang  four 
or  five  buckets  around  the  tree." 

For  many  years,  the  Towers  used  only 
wooden  buckets  to  collect  their  sap  —  the 
kind  so  much  desired  by  antique  collectors 
today.  The  buckets  were  hand-made  by 
Mr.  Tower's  grandfather.  "In  most  cases, 
we  used  the  wooden  buckets  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  wooden  bucket  had  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  sap  cooler  and  didn't 
draw  the  sun's  heat  as  a  metal  bucket 
would.  But  later,  we  did  buy  a  lot  of  metal 
buckets  because  they  were  easier  to  keep 
clean  and  we  didn't  have  to  paint  them  and 


it  made  it  a  lot  easier  as  time  went  on. " 

Keeping  the  sap  cool  was  important: 
"Sap  will  build  up  bacteria  if  it  stays  too 
long,"  said  Mr.  Tower.  "It  will  have  a 
tendency  to  sour.  So  naturally  we  gather 
two  or  three  times  a  day  and  process  the 
sap  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  quicker  you  can 
get  it  into  syrup,  the  better  quality  of  syrup 
you  make.  I  have  known  where  we  have 
gathered  sap  and  stored  it  in  a  vat  and  if 
the  weather  turned  warm,  we  would  go  to 
the  ice  house  and  get  a  cake  of  ice  and  put 
it  in  the  tank  to  cool  the  sap  to  keep  the 
bacteria  down." 

The  sugar  season  varies  from  year  to 
year.  Walter  Tower  recalls:  "I  have  known 
the  season  to  start  as  late  as  the  25th  of 
March  and  end  around  the  25th  of  April, 
which  is  very  unusual.  Most  generally  the 
season  starts  along  the  middle  of  March 
and  ends  about  the  first  of  April  —  about 
two  or  three  weeks.  It's  all  governed  a 
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good  deal  by  the  barometric  pressure  with 
the  winds  in  a  favorable  condition,  which 
are  north,  and  northwest  and  west. 
South  and  southwest  and  east  are  not 
favorable  for  good  conditions  because  the 
temperature  is  too  warm.  That  we  have  no 
control  of.  That's  governed  by  the  laws  of 
nature." 

The  weather  also  controls  another 
aspect  of  sugaring  that  one  does  not  often 
think  of:  the  sugar  content  of  each  tree. 
Mr.  Tower  says  that  "if  we  have  a  dry 
summer,  the  trees  don't  take  on  as  much 
sugar  because  they  don't  get  the  moisture 
from  the  earth.  That  moisture  has  to  flow 
up  a  tree  and  in  doing  so  is  stored  up  in 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  This  varies  from 
one  year  to  another  in  a  good  many 
different  localities.  Now  we  could  test  the 
sweetness  of  it  with  a  hydrometer.  It 
takes  about  a  barrel  of  sap  (32  liquid 
gallons)  that  will  test  around  1.5  or  2.5 


sugar  content  to  make  at  least  a  gallon  of 
syrup  per  barrel.  I  tapped  around  1200 
buckets  and  in  most  cases,  when  we  gath- 
ered, if  it  was  good  sap  weather,  we  would 
gather  in  a  day  probably  35  or  40  barrels  of 
sap.  In  most  cases,  I  would  make  a  little 
better  than  a  gallon  of  syrup  to  a  barrel  of 
sap  which  is  32  liquid  gallons.  You  have  to 
evaporate  that  much  water  from  the  sap  to 
reduce  it  to  syrup  conditions.  Where  I 
live,  there  are  approximately  100  acres  in 
the  whole  farm,  but  not  all  was  maple 
trees.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  trees  were  out  in 
the  open,  around  the  stone  walls  and 
fences  and  many  were  in  the  woods.  That 
is  where  we  wouldn't  get  the  sap  as  early 
as  we  would  in  the  open  because  the  snow 
would  be  deep  and  the  frost  would  be 
deeper  and  it  would  be  slower  in  tnawing 
out." 

One  spring,  in  the  mid-50s,  a  student  at 
Amherst  College  named  Carl  Howard, 
became  interested  in  the  Tower's  sugaring 
operation  and  asked  permission  to  come  to 
the  farm  and  take  photographs.  He  took 
many,  many  pictures  of  the  farm  during 
the  sugar  season  and  one  of  these  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
the  publishers  of  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
This  photograph  was  eventually  published 
in  a  special  edition  by  Curtis  Publishers 
called  The  Face  of  America.  The  photo- 
graph showed  Walter  Tower  as  he  gath- 
ered sap  in  his  sugar  orchard  with  a  horse- 
drawn  sleigh.  It  was  indeed  an  honor  for 
the  Towers  that  this  photograph  was 
chosen  and  it  brought  them  recognition 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Tower 
remembers  sap  gathering  with  his  horse 
and  sleigh.  The  horse  was  used  only  when 
the  conditions  were  right.  "In  some  sea- 
sons there  wouldn't  be  any  snow  on  the 
ground,  but  in  most  cases  there  was 
plenty  of  snow  and  we  used  to  use  a  horse 
to  gather.  I  have  also  used  oxen  to  gather 
sap.  They  were  good  in  snow  when  the 
snow  was  deep  because  the  oxen  could  go 
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where  a  horse  couldn't  go  in  deep  snow. 
Later  in  the  season,  if  the  ground  got 
bare,  we  used  a  small  wagon  which  we 
used  to  put  the  tank  onto  and  gather  the 
syrup  in  that  manner  because  it  was  easier 
for  the  horse  or  the  oxen  to  draw  it. " 

Maple  sugaring  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be  an  important  part  of  New 
England  life.  But  the  days  of  the  fragrant 
wood-burning  sugar  house,  the  horse  and 
sled,  are  drawing  to  a  close  and  modern 
technology  is  fast  taking  over.  Hopefully, 
we  will  never  lose  the  memories  of  these 
days  and  we  are  thankful  that  such  a  wise 
and  wonderful  person  as  Walter  Tower  is 
willing  to  share  his  knowledge  and  exper- 


ience with  us. 

In  August  of  last  year,  Walter  and 
Eurma  Tower  celebrated  their  60th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Beebe,  and  many  friends  and 
relatives  honored  them.  They  received 
special  recognition  from  the  Senate  and 
State  House  in  Boston.  Stone  Walls 
Magazine  would  also  like  to  extend 
congratulations  to  this  wonderful  couple 
and  sincere  appreciation  for  the  kind  of 
people  they  are  and  what  they  mean  to  us. 

(Photographs  are  from  the  Tower  family 
and  Worthington  Historical  Society) 
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Song  of  Spring 


by  Zenon  D  'Astous 
of Huntington 


Remember  that  night  of  nights  in  the 
gymnasium  that  had  in  winter  hosted 
young  gladiators  engaged  in  games  of 
sport?  Now  in  May  for  a  few  hours  it  was 
transformed  into  a  grand  ballroom.  There 
was  a  wishing  well  in  the  middle  and  in 
one  corner  a  leafy  enchanted  paradise 
where  young  lovers  kissed  and  promised 
each  other  everything.  Well,  almost. 

The  old  earth  spun  around  and  around. 
The  girls  in  gossamer  gowns,  the  boys 
with  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves,  went 
around  and  around.  Now  through  the  mist 
of  30  or  more  springs  only  a  muted  kaleido- 
scope of  sight  and  sound. 

In  time  Spring  moves  on  and  the  legacy 
she  leaves  are  young  hearts  full  of  love 
and  wonderment,  the  echo  of  her  song, 
the  inherent  wish  of  every  man  to  be 
Forever  Young. 

I  remember  a  very  special  Spring  a 
long  time  ago  and  the  wonder  of  it  all  is 


still  in  my  heart.  Like  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  our  minds  still  there  for  us  to  see. 

Very  late  at  night  when  sleep  won't 
come  and  moonlight  touches  the  hidden 
corners  of  your  memory  you  can  live  these 
few  hours  of  splendor,  when  love  touched 
your  heart  for  the  very  first  time.  It  was 
a  time  of  new  beginnings,  a  time  to  count 
the  hours  and  days  of  your  life  not  as 
numbered  on  a  clock  or  calendar,  but  by 
every  breath  that  God  had  given  you. 
Only  in  the  dim  imagery  of  a  dream  can 
such  thoughts  be  brought  back. 

Let  yourself  drift  back  to  the  fragrance 
of  ancient  lilacs  filling  the  night,  through 
the  walls  of  time  hear  again  the  music, 
is  it  "Stardust"?  or  maybe  "Deep  Purple" 
perhaps  not  so  long  ago  could  it  be  "P.S. 
I  Love  You"  or  "You'll  Never  Know"  no 
it's  "Let's  Dance"  no  matter  the  music  is 
faint  and  distant,  almost  lost  in  the  vas- 
titude  of  the  mind. 
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Granville's  Beautiful 
Daughter  in  the  West 


by  Helena  Duris  and  Barbara  Brainerd 


Granville,  Ohio,  the  home  of  Denison 
University,  does  not  have  the  appearance 
of  a  typical  mid- western  town.  The  student 
arriving  for  classes  in  September  may  be 
surprised  to  find  instead  what  appears  to 
be  a  transplanted  New  England  village, 
complete  with  historic  shrines  and  colonial 
atmosphere.  This  is  no  mere  accident,  for 
Granville,  Ohio,  is  a  direct  offspring  of 
Granville,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
planned,  organized,  and  settled  in  1805  by 
natives  of  the  New  England  town.  The  ties 
between  the  two  Granvilles  have  remained 
strong  throughout  the  years,  with  both 
communities  sharing  each  other's  joys  and 
sorrows  and  even  celebrating  a  formal 
reunion  every  fifty  years.  Probably  no 
settlement  in  the  country  was  more  care- 
fully planned  than  this  one,  with  every 
precaution  being  taken  to  insure  success. 
This  is  the  story  of  that  settlement. 

In  1803,  Col.  James  Kilbourne,  an  early 
land  surveyor,  from  Granby,  Connecticut, 
established  a  successful  colony  in  the  then 
North  Western  Territory.  This  colony  was 
first  called  Sharon  and  later  became 
known  as  Worthington.  The  good  news  of 
this  venture  reached  the  town  of  Granville, 
Massachusetts,  arousing  the  interest  and 
stimulating  the  ambition  of  some  of  the 


townspeople.  The  hilly,  rocky  land  of 
Granville  was  not  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
the  idea  of  the  fertile  —  and  inexpensive 
—  land  available  to  them  in  the  west  was 
extremely  appealing.  Samuel  Everett,  Jr., 
is  called  the  father  of  the  new  Granville, 
because  it  was  he  who  first  made  the 
suggestion  that  another  company  be 
formed  in  order  to  start  a  settlement  in 
the  same  region  as  that  of  Col.  Kilbourne. 

On  April  3,  1804,  the  Scioto  Land 
Company  was  organized.  Each  subscriber 
paid  an  eight-dollar  fee  to  provide  for 
sending  a  scouting  expedition  to  Ohio  to 
examine  the  land.  After  thirty-five  sub- 
scribers had  signed,  Levi  Buttles,  Timothy 
Rose,  and  Job  Case  were  sent  on  the  jour- 
ney. During  their  absence  a  great  many 
more  people  became  interested  in  the 
project,  and  by  August  1,  forty -four  new 
members  had  signed. 

The  three  scouts  discovered  a  desirable 
area  near  the  Licking  River.  There  was  a 
fertile  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  a  com- 
bination which  promised  abundant  crops, 
good  air,  and  many  open  springs  with  good 
water  —  three  things  indispensable  to  all 
life.  The  eventual  purchase  of  this  tract 
included  29,040  square  acres.  The  name  of 
the  company  was  changed  to  the  Licking 
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Land  Company.  The  tract  was  five  miles 
square,  centrally  located  in  the  County  of 
Licking.  Through  the  center  from  east  to 
west  ran  the  middle  fork  of  the  Pataskala 
River,  commonly  called  Racoon  Creek. 
The  hills  were  heavily  forested,  assuring 
ample  lumber  with  which  to  build  dwell- 
ings. 

Because  so  many  more  people  now 
joined  the  land  company,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  purchase  even  more  land.  The 
Ohio  Land  Company,  having  its  office  in 
New  York,  offered  its  services  to  the 
prospective  settlers,  stating  that  they 
could  arrange  a  purchase  without  the 
trouble  of  sending  a  party  to  Ohio.  The 
agents,  Stanbury  and  Rathbone,  proved  to 
be  shrewd  business  men,  however.  The 
price  of  the  land  was  one  dollar  an  acre, 
but  they  charged  the  Granville  buyers  two 
dollars  and  put  the  profit  in  their  own 
pockets!  Upon  discovering  this  duplicity, 
the  Granvillites,  who  had  been  pondering 
the  name  of  Stanbury  or  Rathbone  for 
their  new  town,  decided  instead  to  dub  it 
Granville,  after  the  mother  town. 

An  important  step  for  the  prospective 
emigrants  was  the  selling  of  their  Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts  homes.  The  land- 
owners from  whom  the  company  had 
purchased  the  western  lands  came  to  old 
Granville  and  received  the  farms  of  the 
townspeople  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  a 
disinterested  party;  the  sellers  took  the 
value  of  their  farms  in  shares  of  the  com- 
pany's land.  At  that  time  prices  were  high 
in  Massachusetts,  and  when  the  sales 
were  made,  farms  were  high  in  value. 
Within  two  years  thereafter,  prices  on  both 
produce  and  real-estate  went  down,  so  that 
the  western  purchasers  never  realized  full 
value  from  their  part  of  the  transaction. 

A  significant  sidelight  on  this  venture  of 
the  mass  exodus  from  New  England  was 
its  effect  on  the  future  of  the  mother  town. 
According  to  the  first  Federal  Census  of 
1790,  the  population  of  Granville,  Massa- 


chusetts, was  1,979.  By  1800  the  popula- 
tion had  reached  2,309;  this  meant  that 
Granville  was  larger  than  Springfield  was 
at  that  time!  After  the  migration  to  Ohio, 
the  town's  population  was  never  again  to 
be  of  such  magnitude. 

In  preparation  for  the  great  move,  many 
meetings  were  held  by  the  members  of 
the  land  company.  A  lengthy  constitution 
was  drawn  up  and  adopted.  The  fourth 
article  of  this  constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  adopted.  The  fourth  article  of  this 
constitution  provided  for  the  distribution 
of  land,  but  only  after  certain  reservations 
had  been  made.  The  company  reserved  a 
school  lot  of  100  acres,  a  100-acre  minis- 
ter's lot,  a  lot  for  a  burying  ground,  and 
one  for  a  quarry.  All  mill  sites  were  reser- 
ved as  well  as  all  spring  sites  and  waters. 
Each  100-acre  parcel  in  the  town  plot 
would  draw  a  building  lot  in  town,  with 
choice  of  building  lots  going  to  the  highest 
bidders.  Subscriptions  were  taken  at  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  town 
library. 

Another  important  meeting  of  twenty- 
seven  persons  was  held  in  early  spring 
prior  to  departure,  in  order  to  organize  a 
church.  Dr.  T.  M.  Cooley,  the  beloved 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Granville,  was  sad  about  their 
leaving;  he  cautioned  them  about  the 
dangers,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  of 
the  wilderness.  The  sermon  which  he 
wrote  to  be  delivered  at  their  first  service 
in  the  new  settlement  was  the  fervent 
prayer  of  Moses  when  he  thought  of  his 
journey  across  the  desert  to  the  Land  of 
Canaan.  Dr.  Cooley  compared  the  trek  to 
Ohio  to  this  Biblical  journey.  A  copy  of 
this  sermon  was  given  to  each  person 
leaving  on  the  expedition.  On  the  last 
Sunday  when  the  entire  parish  was 
together,  Dr.  Cooley  preached  a  sermon 
entitled,  "If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence."  With  great  emo- 
tion the  members  of  the  church  family 
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bade  each  other  farewell.  On  May  1,  1805, 
the  mother  church  lost  fifty-seven  families 
and  a  new  church  was  bodily  transplanted 
from  the  old  pastures  of  Granville,  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  wild  woods  of  Ohio.  Emi- 
grants of  other  denominations  were  taken 
under  the  watch  and  care  of  this  new 
church. 

The  spring  of  1805  saw  much  activity  in 
Granville.  Three  parties  were  sent  out  to 
the  purchase  well  in  advance  of  the  family 
parties  to  make  preparations.  The  first 
party  of  twelve  men  left  in  early  March  and 
arrived  in  Ohio  in  April.  Their  instructions 
were  to  plant  corn  in  whatever  open  land 
they  might  find.  The  second  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  skilled  craftsman,  was 
commissioned  to  construct  a  gristmill,  a 
sawmill,  and  as  many  cabins  as  time  per- 
mitted. In  this  party  were  a  millwright,  a 
blacksmith,  and  several  carpenters.  They 
left  on  May  20th  and  arrived  in  Ohio  on 
July  5th.  The  third  party  consisted  of  a 
surveyor  and  three  helpers  who  arrived  in 
August  and  immediately  set  to  work  to 
run  lines  through  the  township.  They 
worked  under  specific  instructions:  they 
were  to  lay  out  the  town  in  one  hundred 
acre  units.  The  town  was  divided  into 
quarters,  each  one  consisting  of  four 
thousand  acres.  The  farms  were  long  and 
narrow,  allowing  as  many  frontages  as 
possible  on  the  projected  road.  This  group 
also  laid  out  the  town  square.  The  main 
road,  called  Broadway,  was  to  be  ten  rods 
wide  and  was  to  be  crossed  by  another 
main  street,  six  rods  wide.  All  other 
streets  were  to  be  four  rods  in  width. 

By  the  end  of  September  all  plans  were 
completed,  and  the  new  settlers  left  in 
five  different  groups,  spacing  the  times  of 
their  departure.  They  did  not  use  the 
Conestoga  wagons  which  are  usually 
associated  with  our  Western  pioneers,  but 
instead  they  drove  heavy  farm  wagons 
with  high  sideboards.  The  bows  on  top 
were  covered  with  linen.  Two  to  six  oxen 


were  needed  for  each  wagon  in  order  to 
draw  the  weighty  loads  across  the  high 
hills  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Horses, 
cows,  and  sheep  went  along,  driven  ahead 
of  the  caravan,  while  chicken  coops  were 
put  on  the  end  gates  of  the  wagons.  Very 
little  furniture  was  taken,  except  for 
bureaus  and  chests  which  were  filled  with 
clothing,  small  wares,  and  practical  items. 
The  men  took  with  them  plows  and  axes 
and  other  tools  of  their  trades.  All  heir- 
looms and  other  treasurers  were  left 
behind. 

The  route  followed  by  the  settlers  led 
from  Granville  southeastward  to  Fishkill 
Landing  or  to  Fort  Henry,  New  York, 
crossing  the  Hudson  River,  and  then,  after 
going  through  New  Jersey,  crossing  the 
Delaware  at  Easton.  Thence  they  traveled 
over  the  Schuykill  at  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, crossed  the  Susquehana  at  Harris- 
burg,  went  over  the  mountains  through 
Washington  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
on  to  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  and,  once  in 
Ohio,  from  Cambridge  to  Zanesville. 
From  that  point  on,  they  followed  a  blazed 
trail  through  the  woods,  guided  only  by 
the  markings  on  the  trees  which  had  been 
put  there  by  those  who  had  gone  before 
them. 

A  great  problem  faced  by  the  travelers 
was  finding  food  and  shelter,  especially 
for  the  many  animals  they  brought  with 
them.  They  soon  discovered  that  large 
parties  were  not  welcome  at  the  inns  and 
taverns  along  the  way.  Most  of  these 
places  reserved  their  accommodations  for 
the  stage-coach  trade.  Some  tavern 
keepers  were  actually  hostile,  one  of  them 
remarking,  "You  Yankees  steal!"  As  a 
result,  the  emigrants  accommodations 
were  in  the  log  cabins  or  whatever  friendly 
residents  they  might  be  lucky  enough  to 
find  along  the  way. 

The  first  large  family  group  left  Gran- 
ville in  September,  1805.  They  observed 
the  Sabbath  through-out  the  journey.  They 
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were  forty-four  days  on  the  road,  and 
arrived  at  the  destination  on  November  2. 
Elias  Oilman,  William  Gavit,  Silas  Win- 
chell,  James  and  Samuel  Thrall,  and  Levi 
Rose  were  in  this  party.  Gavit  had  two 
wagons  since  he  had  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Samuel  Thrall  was  only  slight- 
ly less  encumbered,  with  five  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Levi  Rose  and  Polly  Stow 
were  newly  weds,  making  this  their  wed- 
ding trip.  Polly  lived  to  tell  her  grand- 
children of  the  journey  and  how  she  took 
care  of  small  children,  receiving  as  a 
reward  for  her  labors  a  gift  of  a  tin  pie 
plate!  Ruth  Rose,  the  wife  of  Silas  Winch- 
ell,  rode  a  horse  during  the  long  trek, 
carrying  her  small  daughter,  Rebecca. 

The  large  Rose  party,  seventy  in  num- 
ber, was  the  second  group  to  leave.  They 
did  not  observe  the  Sabbath,  but  it  took 
them  seven  weeks  to  make  the  journey  and 
they  arrived  on  November  11.  Timothy 
Rose  had  been  one  of  the  leading  promo- 
ters of  the  venture.  There  were  nine  heads 
of  families  in  this  group,  with  wives  and 
children.  Twenty -one  girls  and  twenty -two 
boys  answered  to  the  name  of  Rose! 
Mr.  Jesse  Munson,  the  wealthiest  of  all 
the  emigrants,  traveled  with  this  party, 
since  he  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Timothy 
Rose  and  grandfather  to  all  the  children. 
The  families  of  Enoch  and  Roswell  Graves, 
Gideon  Cornel,  and  George  Avery  were 
also  part  of  this  group,  swelling  the  num- 
bers to  such  a  degree  that  extra  drivers 
had  to  be  hired.  These  were  Martin  Root, 
Noble  Sheldon,  and  Amos  Carpenter  of 
Westfield.  Thomas  Rathbone,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  land  agents,  was  picked  up  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  he  became  the 
first  schoolteacher  in  the  new  settlement. 
Evidently  Thomas  did  not  inherit  his 
father's  unscrupulous  nature!  The  oldest 
member  of  this  group  was  Mrs.  Abigail 
Cook  Sweatman,  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  second  party  ran  into  many  diff- 
culties.  In  some  places  the  wagons  sank 


up  to  their  hubs  in  mud.  Roads  were  so 
steep  that  men  would  climb  through  brush 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  pulling  on  ropes 
to  keep  the  wagons  from  tipping  over. 
Extra  oxen  had  to  be  added  to  each  wagon, 
and  wheels  were  chained  and  locked  in 
order  to  descend  the  treacherous  slopes. 
Going  through  Pennsylvania,  many  per- 
sons became  sick  from  eating  bread  made 
with  tainted  flour.  Lydia  Rose  had  five 
boys  sick  at  one  time!  One  boy  was  run 
over  by  a  wagon,  but  luckily  he  was  only 
slightly  hurt.  It  is  said  that  Enoch  Grave's 
little  girl  was  also  run  over,  but  amazingly 
the  only  damage  done  was  that  her  ear- 
rings were  bent!  Neither  of  these  accidents 
delayed  the  party  for  longer  than  a  half- 
hour.  In  spite  of  all  their  difficulties,  this 
party  averaged  about  seventeen  miles  a 
day.  They  had  halted  only  one  day  —  in 
order  to  wash! 

The  third  party  to  leave  consisted  of 
young  men  from  Granby,  Connecticut, 
who  were  trying  for  a  record  in  traveling 
time.  Since  they  did  not  bring  a  load,  they 
were  able  to  make  the  trip  in  only  twenty- 
two  days. 

A  party  of  twenty -five,  including  eigh- 
teen children,  arrived  in  December,  hav- 
ing taken  fifty-two  days  on  the  road. 
Leverett  Butler  who  was  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  was  in  this  group.  The  story  is  told 
that  one  day  he  went  to  shoot  squirrels  and 
became  lost.  The  party,  alarmed  at  his 
long  absence,  halted  their  journey  to 
search  for  him.  Luckily  the  youth  was 
found;  he  had  shot  ten  squirrels! 

There  was  friendly  rivalry  among  the 
first  arrivals  as  to  who  would  be  the  first 
to  actually  set  foot  on  the  land  of  the  new 
town  of  Granville.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
the  first  wagons  to  arrive  would  wait  at 
Nash's  settlement,  about  three  miles  out- 
side the  purchase,  so  that  all  could  go 
together.  There  was  no  road  from  Nash's, 
but  trees  and  underbrush  blocked  the  way, 
as  did  a  creek  which  had  to  be  forded. 
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Lemuel  Rose  and  his  brother  Timothy 
decided  to  make  it  a  race,  and  both  set  off 
with  high  hopes.  Timothy's  wagon  became 
entangled  in  the  underbrush,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  driver,  Martin 
Root,  he  was  forced  to  concede  to  Lemuel, 
who  dashed  past  him  and  arrived  first  in 
the  blazed  area.  On  Lemuel's  tombstone 
in  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  there  is  in- 
scribed, "He  drove  the  first  team  on  the 
town  plat." 

After  their  initial  pleasure  in  having 
successfully  completed  the  journey,  the 
new  arrivals  faced  some  of  the  discomforts 
which  go  with  carving  a  home  out  of  the 
wilderness.  It  was  November,  the  rainy 
season,  and  it  was  cold  and  damp.  Every- 
one was  tired  after  the  long  journey  and 
crestfallen  that  there  were  no  warm, 
comfortable  homes  to  move  into.  A  huge 
bonfire  was  built  to  create  as  much  heat 
and  light  as  possible.  Since  there  were 
only  a  few  rough  cabins,  many  of  the 
weary  travelers  were  forced  to  try  to  sleep 
in  their  wagons  or  on  brush  heaps.  The 
rain  lasted  for  three  days,  and,  when  it 
finally  cleared,  the  grateful  people  cut 
down  a  large  beech  tree  on  the  square  or 
common  to  serve  as  a  pulpit  for  the  service 
on  the  following  Sunday. 

One  thing  stands  out  conspicuously  in 
the  history  of  the  settling  of  Granville, 
Ohio:  this  is  the  religious  conviction  of  the 
people  who  heeded  carefully  the  scriptural 
advice,  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  Even  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  as  they  waited  together  at 
Nash's  settlement,  they  listened  to  a 


sermon  conducted  by  a  Rev.  Cyrus  Riggs, 
who,  upon  hearing  that  a  great  company 
had  arrived  in  the  area,  made  it  a  point  to 
join  them  in  worship.  An  old  Welsh  farmer 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  hunting  for 
some  lost  cattle  and  heard  the  beautiful 
sound  of  many  voices  raised  in  singing 
hymns.  He  went  home  and  reported  to  his 
wife  that  these  must  be  good  people. 

History  has  borne  out  the  opinion  of  the 
old  farmer.  The  early  settlers  were  diligent 
workers,  and  in  only  a  few  years  the  cabins 
were  done  away  with  and  framed  houses 
were  constructed.  There  were  schools, 
academies,  and  stores,  as  the  area  was 
transformed  into  the  replica  of  a  beautiful 
New  England  town.  Nothing  was  haphaz- 
ard in  this  settlement.  Streets  pointed 
directly  to  the  compass  bearings,  and 
houses  and  barns  were  aligned  with  the 
streets.  In  1816,  only  eleven  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  a  lovely 
church  with  an  eighty -foot  steeple,  topped 
with  a  golden  weathervane,  was  erected. 
The  new  town  had  done  in  a  short  period  of 
time  what  most  frontier  towns  took  a 
half  century  to  accomplish. 

Dr.  Cooley  of  old  Granville  who  provided 
spriritual  guidance  for  the  founders  of  the 
new  town  always  referred  to  Granville, 
Ohio,  as  "our  beautiful  daughter  in  the 
West."  Time  has  proven  that  his  title  was 
indeed  an  appropriate  one. 

References  for  the  material  in  this  article 
can  be  found  in  the  Granville  Library, 
Granville,  Massachusetts. 
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Old  New  England 
Cellar  Holes 


by  Robert  Howes 

with  permission  -  Springfield  Republican,  1931 


With  the  coming  of  winter  and  early 
spring  when  the  foUage  has  gone,  there 
are  revealed  to  us  features  of  our  New 
England  landscape  which  are  covered 
during  the  summer  by  a  tangle  of  over- 
growth and  weeds.  The  appearance  of 
these  features  we  greet  with  a  mixture  of 
reverence,  gloom  and  regret.  They  are 
stone-encrusted  scars  which  mar  an  other- 
wise perfect  spot. 

What  is  their  story?  Who  caused  them? 
Are  they  works  of  man  or  of  Nature  who 
has  now  reclaimed  them?  A  little  inquiry 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  scars  are 
indeed  the  work  of  man,  of  a  race  of  men 
strong  enough  to  build  them  in  the  face  of 
Nature.  They  are  the  cellar  holes  of  the 
first  New  England  farms.  Around  them 
were  centered  early  New  England  life. 
Now  as  they  are  brought  once  more  into 
view,  we  are  compelled  to  stop  in  our  mad 
race  of  civilization  and  breathe  a  bit  more 
easily  beside  those  decayed  bits  of  old 
New  England. 

A  drive  into  the  hills  about  Springfield 
and  the  Connecticut  valley  will  reward  the 
motorist  with  a  tremendously  valuable 
emotional  opportunity.  Of  course  we 
realize  that  Mr.  Average  Citizen  prides 
himself  on  the  very  point  of  being  unemo- 
tional, but  we  feel  that  he  can  preserve  his 
pride  and  at  the  same  time  be  benefited 


by  a  trek  to  one  of  these  places.  Almost 
any  road  will  present  cellar  holes  in  abun- 
dance, particularly  if  the  road  is  a  little 
untraveled,  a  bit  off  the  usual  route.  So  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  bundle  up  warm, 
start  up  the  motor,  and  head  for  the  hills. 
If  you  are  already  familiar  with  an  aban- 
doned road,  so  much  the  better;  if  you 
are  not,  almost  any  side  road  will  do.  A 
drive  of  not  over  a  few  miles  from  the  main 
road  will  invariably  bring  you  to  a  cellar 
hole.  Perhaps  there  will  be  an  old  barn 
near  it,  or  the  last  decaying  timbers  of  the 
house  itself.  But,  better  still,  find  one 
entirely  barren  of  structures.  A  barway,  a 
tangled  growth  of  underbrush  or  a  sentinel 
tree  will  mark  it.  Get  out  of  your  car, 
preferably  leaving  it  out  of  sight  of  the 
cellar  hole  itself,  and  prepare  yourself  for 
reveries. 

Usually  your  cellar  hole  will  be  on  the 
crest  of  a  ridge,  commanding  a  sweeping 
view  in  one  or  more  directions.  It  is 
exposed  to  Nature's  worst  as  well  as 
Nature's  best  moods.  Climb  through  the 
barway  and  slowly,  reverently  make  your 
way  toward  the  cellar  hole.  It  looks  un- 
promising, nothing  beautiful  or  romantic 
about  it.  It  even  depresses  one's  spirits 
just  as  it  itself  sinks  into  the  surrounding 
ground.  Around  its  edge  are  scattered  a 
few  rocks  of  various  sizes.  Here  is  a  large 
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flat  one,  and  one  below  it,  too.  Poke  away 
the  entangling  grasses,  and  you  will  see 
another  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  in  front 
of  it.  Further  poking  reveals  more  and 
more  in  a  line  toward  a  gap  in  the  wall 
almost  obscured  by  a  tangle  of  rose-canes. 
It  is  the  old  front  walk  and  here  is  the 
very  doorstep  upon  which  we  are  standing. 
Pause  a  moment  and  think  what  feet  may 
have  passed  over  this  very  rock  before  you. 


A  statesman,  a  poet,  or  a  farmer?  At  all 
events  a  man,  sturdy  and  worthy  of  the 
old  house.  But  do  not  stand  there  too 
long.  A  chill  wind  will  warn  you  that  there 
is  more  to  see.  Poke  away  the  brush  grown 
over  the  step,  and  look  into  the  dark 
depths  below.  At  first  you  will  see  only  a 
damp  mass  of  leaves,  but  intermingling 
with  them  are  the  lichen-grays  of  the  rocks 
and  a  few  rotting  timbers.  The  bright 
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blue  of  an  enameled  pan  may  be  there, 
the  relic  of  a  later  date,  carelessly  thrown 
out  of  sight  by  a  passerby. 

In  the  center  of  the  cellar  hole  is  a  lafger 
mass  of  stones  still  piled  in  a  semblance  of 
their  original  positions.  You  can  probably 
guess  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  old 
central  chimney.  The  superstructure  is 
gone  now,  tumbled  down  among  the  mold- 
ing leaves  and  other  stones,  but  the 
foundation  and  hearthstone  still  remain  in 
mute  testimony  to  the  enduring  work  of 
the  builder.  If  you  care  to  grab  among  the 
leaves  and  stones,  you  may  find  a  bit  of 
iron,  the  crane  or  hinge  of  a  cracked 
kettle.  Most  of  it,  too,  has  succumbed  to 
the  decay  of  Nature  and  her  agents.  Look 
about  the  edge  and  see  if  you  know  any 
of  the  plants  still  remaining  there.  A  clump 
of  lilacs  flanked  by  the  graceful  snow- 
berry  may  be  found  close  to  the  front 
foundation.  Hidden  among  the  lilacs,  you 
may  find  the  bluebell,  phlox,  or  tiger  lily 
not  easily  recognized  at  this  time  of  year. 
A  flattened  mass  of  yellowed  leaves  marks 
a  clump  of  day  lilies,  among  which  a  few 
straggly  canes  of  old-fashioned  roses  still 
persist.  Few  other  flowers  have  been  able 
to  naturalize  themselves  to  the  exposed 
site,  but  native  flowers  in  abundance  are 
found  there  in  the  spring,  summer  and 
early  fall. 

Such  are  the  physical  remains  of  an 
early  New  England  home.  A  hole  encrust- 
ed with  rocks,  a  few  plants,  and  decaying 
bits  of  timber  and  iron.  But  the  memories 
and  thoughts  which  it  arouses  are  innum- 
erable. What  prompted  the  builder's 
selection  of  the  site?  Was  it  his  esthetic 
sense  which  caused  him  to  build  here  so 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  view?  Hardly  that, 
for  he  had  little  time  to  think  of  pleasures 
and  beauty,  although  his  taste  was  in- 
herently good.  Was  it  a  sense  of  value  of 
the  location?  No,  it  was  not  surrounded  by 


fertile  fields;  it  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
elements,  and  it  was  inaccessible.  Rather, 
I  believe,  it  was  a  very  love  of  solitude,  a 
sense  of  being  near  to  Nature,  a  zest  to 
fight  Nature  and  to  wrest  a  living  from  her. 
Here,  on  a  hill,  the  builder  was  in  the  very 
thick  of  battle  with  Nature  and  with  his 
own  spirit.  The  economist  says,  "No. 
Extensive  agriculture  caused  him  to  go  to 
the  extremes  of  civilization  and  intensive 
farming  has  caused  him  to  abandon  it." 
Perhaps  the  economist  is  right,  but 
America  has  obtained  far  greater  value 
from  this  very  cellar  hole  than  the  econo- 
mist has  dreamed  of. 

The  type  of  men  that  came  forth  from 
the  home  represented  by  this  cellar  hole 
have  been  the  men  who  have  made 
America  great.  They  have  been  progres- 
sive and  far-reaching.  They  have  aban- 
doned the  old  New  England  farm  to  be  of 
still  greater  value  to  their  country.  Only 
the  cellar  hole  is  left  to  bear  testimony  to 
them  and  to  what  they  stood  for.  Men 
outgrew  the  New  England  farmhouse,  and 
America  outgrew  New  England.  Will 
America  outgrow  her  present  heritage? 
Or  has  America  reached  her  peak  and 
henceforth  will  she  only  shrink? 

Perhaps  you  are  more  of  the  poet  and 
less  of  the  politician.  You  will  hear  in 
these  rocks  the  sermons  which  Shake- 
speare sought  in  trees  and  rocks.  Their 
rounded  masses  of  grays,  touched  with 
the  greens  and  reds  of  mosses,  seem  to 
bespeak  of  beauty  of  a  true  communion 
with  Nature.  They  are  eloquent  of  what 
they  have  been  and  are  now.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  stirred  along  still  other  lines. 
Whatever  be  the  thoughts  aroused  in  you 
or  whether  there  be  none  at  all,  you  will 
feel  the  trip  will  well  repay  you.  Try  it. 
You  will  be  assured  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  effort  you  may  expend. 
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Bendi 


Abrasives 
Division 


Chester  and  Westfield  Facilities 


The  Bendix  Corporation 


A  major  manufacturer  serving  the  Automotive, 
Aerospace-Electronics,  Industrial-Energy  and  Shelter  Markets. 


sags 


Rte.  23      on  the  common     Blondford,  Mass. 

APPRAISALS 
ANTIQUES  BOUGHT  &  SOLD 
ESTATE  &  TAG  SALE  SERVICES 

Saturday  &  Sunday  10-6 
Evenings  by  Appointment 

Tel.  848-2843 


Wolcott  Realty 


NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 


Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 
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WORTHINGTON 
HOUSESMITHS 


Timber  Frame 
& 

Fine  Furniture 


EDGEHILL  FARM 

"Fresh  Milk  From  Our 
Own  IHerd-Processed 
and  Packaged  on  Our 
Own  Farm" 


Visit  Our  Farm  Store 

Nash  Road 
Cummington,  Mass. 


also  available  at 
Local  Stores 


REALTY  WORLD. 

R.B.  SMITH  AGENCY 

Main  Street 

Williamsburg,  Massachusetts 


A  family  business  specializing  in  country  property.  Call  us  for  personal  and 
professional  service  in  marketing  your  property. 


Dick  Smith  Nancy  Madru  Scott  Smith 

Worthington  Montgomery  Williamsburg 

238-5853  862-3205  268-3632 


"Our  World  Revolves  Around  You" 
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a  total 

VEGETARIAN  RESTAURANT 
& 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
Packaged 
NATURAL  FOODS 

Lithia,  Massachusetts  268-7738 

BISBEE  BROTHERS 

Building  Materials 
Hardware 
Lumber 
Paint 

CHESTERFIELD,  MASS. 
Tel.  296-4755 
Serving  the  Hilltowns  since  1919 

BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

TELECTRAD 
SERVICE  CENTER 

TV,  Radio,  &  Stereo  Repair 
Audio  Rental,  Security  Systenns 
Fire  Alarms 

(Mobil  Gas8  AM  to  Midnight) 

Junction  Rte.  9  &  112          Goshen,  Mass. 
Tel.  268-7647 
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MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 

BEAR  SWAMP  GARDENS 

RHODODENDRONS  &  AZALEAS 
bred  and  grown  for  our  Berkshire  climate. 
Visitors  and  inquiries  welcome.  List  on  Request.  ($1  refundable). 
Elinor  and  Henry  Clarke,  Bear  Swamp  Gardens, 
Bear  bwamp  Koad  •  KL) o •  Asntieid,  ma umoU. 
Tel.  413-628-3248 

ROUTE  20.  RUSSELL,  MASSACHUSEHS  01071 

BOB  BUZZEO.  Florist 
CAROL  HEATH.  Owner 

"Flowers  for  all  occasions." 
Weddings  and  funerals.                Tel.  862-3674 

RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 

Antiques 
Books  &  Herb  Teas 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

RTE.  20    RUSSELL,  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

"FRIENDLIEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 

PEASE  STORE 

Chester,  Mass. 

CLOTHING 

THE  A.  &  L,  MARKET 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  MEATS 
VEGETABLES 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 
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Printers  562-0110 
of  STONE  WALLS  527-5943 

THE 
MINT 
PRINTERS 

Laurie  Drive    •    Southampton,  Massachusetts  01073 

Booidets  •  Programs  •  Flyers  •  Brochures 

Compliments  of  Joan  and  Floyd 
at 

JOAN'S  VARIETY 

Chester,  Mass. 

Open  daily  and  holidays 

CLIFFORD  G.  PERO 
INSURANCE 

AND 

HUNTINGTON  HARDWARE  STORE 

Always  The  Best  Price 
Quality  And  Service 

Main  Street  Huntington 

CROSS  PHARMACY 

James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 

1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 
Sales  &  Rentals 
Hudson  Vitamins  &  Drug  Prod. 

Route  20,  Chester 
(across  from  Post  Office) 

ANTIQUES 
BOOKS,  FURNITURE 
CHINA,  GLASS 
TOOLS,  TEXTILES 

354-6502 

CUMMINGTON 
SUPPLY 

Main  Street    •  Cummington 
634-8868 

Lumber             Building  Materials 
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^^A  good  man  with  a  good  team 
might  build  four  rods  a  day. 
. . .  stone  walls  that,  despite  all 
efforts  of  modern  bulldozers, 
still  crisscross  New  England. 
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